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campaign, long before the great Russian armies could come
effectively into play. The reserve divisions were to be incor-
porated in the fighting line and the invasion was to be made
with seven armies deployed on the line Crefeld-Mulhausen,
centred on Thionville-Metz. The essence of the plan was that
the German right, which was to advance through Belgium, was
to be immeasurably stronger than the left. The left was to
attempt to pin down the main French armies while the right
wing, after crossing Belgium, swung south-west, occupied Paris
and then moved eastwards, falling on the rear of the French
armies which were expected to be deployed, as in fact they
were, along the Franco-German frontier and not for the defence
of Belgium. The SchliefFen plan, like all great strategical
conceptions, involved risks. The Russian front had to be left,
for all practical purposes, to the Austrian armies, and the right
wing of the German armies in France had to be dangerously
weakened and be prepared, in fact, to fall back, if pressed, to
the Rhine. The risk here, however, was more apparent than
real. The more deeply the French right got engaged with the
German left in Alsace, the greater the chances of the Germans'
right and centre succeeding in their great enveloping manoeuvre*

The French plans corresponded to the highest expectations
of the German General Staff. Their deployment, as ordered by
the French commander-in-chief, General Joffre, left the pro-
jected line of advance of the German right virtually open,
except for such opposition as the Belgian fortresses might offer.
Furthermore, the French, in reaction from the disasters of 1870,
had developed a mystique of the offensive which had become
for them less a military technique than a necessity, not for the
destruction of the enemy but for their own reassurance. cWe
are determined,' President Fallieres had said in 1912,c to march
straight against the enemy without hesitation . . . the offensive
alone is suited to the temperament of our soldiers.' The French
general staff thus became the instruments of a school of military
occultism. Their doctrine was rooted in the distrust of intel-
ligence and the cult of the intuitive approach to the problems
of war.

Fortunately for France and for the world, Count SchliefFen,
a staff officer of genius, had been succeeded in due course by